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It is a good school, teaching in French. No doubt the
rivalry is good for both universities.

Before the war the Ottoman Government established a
medical school at Damascus. The language of instruc-
tion was Turkish, and thqugh there were some able men
in the faculty, their work was much handicapped by the
lack of proper preparation and preliminary education of
the students. The graduates did not shine during the
war. During the short reign of Prince Feisal the school
was reorganized and gave one year of teaching in the
Arabic language. It is doubtful whether it will reopen,
as the American and French schools at Beirut can do
the work for the country. Damascus is but a few hours
distant by rail.

The hospitals, largely the result of foreign and mis-
sionary enterprise, have been another great boon. Scat-
tered all over the land of the late Empire are American
hospitals, some of them small, all too small to accommo-
date the pressing needs of the people. At Yan, Dr. Ussher
got a hospital built against the steady and strenuous
opposition of the Turkish Government, but only to have
it completely ruined in the siege and sack of Van. There
is an American Mission Hospital at Kharput (sometimes
spelled Harpoot) away up in the interior on the Tigris
River. This, too, is small, but it has done great work.
Poor Dr. Atkinson, its founder, died of typhus during
the war. The Azariah Smith Hospital is in Aintab, long
and brilliantly served by Dr. Shepard and Dr. Caroline
Hamilton and their assistants. I have mentioned the
long career of the German Johanniter Hospital at Beirut,
now sold to the French and converted into a military hos-
pital; likewise the small Roman Catholic German Hos-
pital of St. Charles in Beirut. The American University
has three pavilions, built to receive patients for the spe-
cialties of obstetrics and gynecology, of diseases of the
eye, and of children's diseases and orthopedics. But